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Abstract 



This paper is a literature review that explores the nature and effectiveness of 
contextualization as a way to improve outcomes for academically underprepared college 
students. Two forms of contextualization have been studied: “contextualized” and 
“integrated” instruction. There is more descriptive work on the contextualization of basic 
skills than studies with student outcome data. In addition, many studies with quantitative 
evidence on the effectiveness of contextualization have methodological flaws that limit 
conclusions. Further, only a small number of studies are with college students. However, 
despite these problems, contextualization seems to be a promising direction for 
accelerating the progress of academically underprepared college students. The method of 
contextualization is grounded in a conceptual framework relating to the transfer of skill 
and student motivation; practitioners who use it observe positive results, and the available 
quantitative evidence indicates that it has the potential to increase achievement. 
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1. Introduction 



Skills in reading, writing, and mathematics are key to academic learning, but 
conventionally, these skills are taught separately from the discipline areas to which they 
must be applied. For example, students may be taught writing skills in the morning in an 
English course and then be expected to apply them to writing an essay in a history class 
in the afternoon. Several problems arise with this structure. First, for reasons still to be 
determined (Barnett & Ceci, 2002), students do not necessarily transfer their morning 
writing skills to the afternoon history assignment. Second, students may not be motivated 
to learn writing skills in the English class because they do not consider such skills to be 
relevant to their personal goals (Cavazos, Johnson, & Sparrow, 2010). Third, weaknesses 
in essay-writing skills may not be addressed by the afternoon content-area teacher, who 
aims to teach subject knowledge rather than basic skills (Fisher & Ivy, 2005). 

These problems have serious implications for the academic trajectory of the many 
underprepared students who enter postsecondary education. Despite the allocation of 
considerable resources to providing developmental education courses that intend to bring 
the reading, writing, and math skills of underprepared students to the college level 
(Boylan, Bliss, & Bonham, 1997), many students in college-credit courses display 
continuing difficulties in applying these foundational skills to the learning of subject 
matter (Perin & Charron, 2006). A growing literature, especially in the field of adolescent 
literacy, suggests that bringing basic skills and subject-area instruction closer together 
may be a solution to this problem (Heller & Greenleaf, 2007; Lee & Spratley, 2010). One 
way to create this relationship is through contextualization , or the teaching of basic skills 
in the context of disciplinary topic areas. 

Postsecondary developmental educators have recommended that pre-college 
academic skills instruction be directly related to the content of college-level courses 
(Simpson, Hynd, Nist, & Burrell, 1997). Contextualization, which achieves this purpose, 
can be seen as a form of “deep learning” that comes about through linking ideas and 
concepts across courses (Moltz, 2010). For example, Simpson et al. (1997) suggested that 
instruction to improve outcomes for low-skilled college students “would probably use 
authentic materials like the textbooks used in college courses such as psychology or 
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biology” (p. 41). Drawing on research on the transfer of learning, Simpson et al. (1997) 
contrasted such “embedded” instruction with the predominant “generic” instruction 
(Simpson et al., 1997, p. 42), where technical aspects of literacy or math are taught apart 
from content, such as when students are taught to analyze text structure or find main 
ideas using short reading passages that have no obvious relation to each other, to content- 
area courses, or to students’ goals. In the generic writing approach, language is 
fragmented into decontextualized segments such as sentence- and paragraph-writing 
skills, with no connection to authentic uses. Accordingly, generic instruction has been 
criticized as uninteresting and ineffective (Grubb, 1999). 

The purpose of this review is to consider the hypothesis that low-skilled students 
can learn more effectively and advance to college-level programs more readily through 
contextualization of basic skills instruction. The review begins with an overview of 
definitions and uses of contextualization. Then, two major forms of contextualization are 
presented, and mechanisms by which it benefits students are suggested. Evidence for the 
effectiveness of contextualization is then discussed in order to determine what is known 
about possible advantages for low-skilled students. The review ends by discussing 
practical implications and future directions for research on the relation between 
contextualization and academic outcomes for low-skilled college students. 



2. Definitions, Examples, and Extent of Use of Contextualization 

As E. Baker, Hope, and Karandjeff (2009) point out, contextualization has been 
defined in numerous ways. Here, I follow the definition proposed by Mazzeo, Rab, and 
Alssid (2003): 



A diverse family of instructional strategies designed to 
more seamlessly link the learning of foundational skills and 
academic or occupational content by focusing teaching and 
learning squarely on concrete applications in a specific 
context that is of interest to the student. (Mazzeo et al., 

2003, pp. 3-4) 

Of interest to many students is completing course work that counts toward a 
college credential. The content of this course work can serve as a context for teaching 
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basic academic skills. Thus, the contextualization of basic skills is defined here as an 
instructional approach that creates explicit connections between the teaching of reading, 
writing, or math on one hand, and instruction in a discipline area on the other, as, for 
example, when writing skills are taught with direct reference to topics covered in a 
history class. 

Many terms have been used to refer to contextualization, including contextual 
teaching and learning (E. Baker et al., 2009; Johnson, 2002), contextualized instruction 
(Parr, Edwards, & Leising, 2008; Wisely, 2009), content-area literacy (McKenna & 
Robinson, 2009), embedded instruction (Simpson et al., 1997), writing-to-learn (Klein, 
1999), integrative curriculum (Dowden, 2007), situated cognition (Stone, Alfeld, 

Pearson, Lewis, & Jensen, 2006), theme-based instruction (Dirkx & Prenger, 1997), 
anchored instruction (Bottge, Rueda, Serlin, Hung, & Jung, 2007), curriculum integration 
(Badway & Grubb, 1997), academic-occupation integration (Grubb & Kraskouskas, 

1992; Perin, 2001), infused instruction (Badway & Grubb, 1997; Perin, 2001), 
developmental education learning communities (Weiss, Visher, & Wathington, 2010), 
workplace literacy (Mikulecky & Lloyd, 1997), and functional context education (Sticht, 
2005). 

Whatever term is used, the work tends to converge on several key themes: 
teaching skills with direct reference to real world events and practices (Berns & Erickson, 
2001; Carrigan, n.d.; Dirkx & Prenger, 1997; Fuchs & Fuchs, 2001; Goldman & 
Hasselbring, 1997; Johnson, 2002; Jurmo, 2004; Karweit, 1998; Orpwood, Schollen, 
Marinelli-Henriques, & Assiri, 2010; Sticht, 2005; Stone et al., 2006; Weinbaum & 
Rogers, 1995); and instruction in the basic skills needed in content courses (Boroch et al., 
2007; Martino, Norris, & Hoffman, 2001; Perin, Hare, Peverly, & Mason, 2010; Snyder, 
2002; Wisely, 2009). In some cases, contextualization occurs through the merging of 
basic skills and subject-area instruction (Grubb, 1996; Guthrie, Anderson, Alao, & 
Rinehart, 1999; Paquette & Kaufman, 2008). Further, the connection between basic skills 
and disciplinary learning is also seen in the newly developed national literacy standards 
for career and college readiness, which specify competencies for reading and writing in 
history, social studies, and science (National Governors’ Association & Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 2010). 
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Instruction that contextualizes basic skills is often associated with career and 
technical education (Association for Career and Technical Education, 2010; Kalchik & 
Oertle, 2010), and since 1985 it has been written into the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, which is legislation governing secondary vocational programs (Stone et 
al., 2006). Various occupational areas have been used as a context for basic skills 
instruction such as marketing courses in high school and college career and technical 
education (CTE) (Artis, 2008; Berns & Erickson, 2001), and college automotive and 
wind technology certificate programs (E. Baker et al., 2009; California Community 
Colleges, 2008). However, contextualization is also found in academic programs in 
elementary, secondary, and undergraduate college education (Caverly, Nicholson, & 
Radcliffe, 2004; Misulis, 2009; Tilson, Castek, & Goss, 2010). 

2.1 Components of Contextualization 

In any one program, contextualization of basic skills instruction contains one or 
more of the following components: interdisciplinary learning (Berns & Erickson, 2001; 
National Council for Workforce Education & Jobs for the Future, 2010), use of students’ 
informal, out-of-school knowledge (Goldman & Hasselbring, 1997), active, student- 
centered learning (Dirkx & Prenger, 1997; Dowden, 2007), student collaboration 
(Johnson, 2002), use of explicit literacy strategies (Paquette & Kaufman, 2008), authentic 
assessment (Johnson, 2002), and teacher collaboration to identify real world examples 
(Orpwood et al., 2010). Professional development may be given (Stone et al., 2006) but 
seems rare. Guidelines for contextualization have been provided for workplace and 
transition programs (Kalchik & Oertle, 2010; National Council for Workforce Education 
& Jobs for the Future, 2010), and instructions for integrating literacy instruction in high 
school science courses have also been offered (Krajcik & Sutherland, 2010). 

Workplace literacy focuses on a broader range of skill than do other forms of 
contextualization; oral language, problem solving, teamwork, research skills, and basic 
computer operations are taught in addition to reading, writing, and math (Jurmo, 2004). 
Some programs have a vocational English language component where oral language is 
taught to English language learners using the content of specific jobs for which they are 
preparing (Mazzeo et al., 2003). 
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2.2 Examples of Contextualization 

Contextualization is implemented using many different instructional techniques, 
and over the years a fairly large number of program descriptions have accumulated, 
although many are not accompanied by student outcome data. The following examples 
illustrate the range of approaches. In high school CTE, plumbing content was the basis of 
instruction in an English course (Darvin, 2000). Community college allied health and 
criminal justice students learned to write documentation relevant to their respective fields 
(Perin & Charron, 2006). Also in a community college, allied health students in a 
developmental math course learned to solve math problems drawn from curricula in 
respiratory therapy, radiology, occupational therapy, medical laboratory, physical therapy, 
and nursing courses they were or would be taking (Shore, Shore, & Boggs, 2004). A 
learning community linked literature, criminal justice, and business courses (Badway & 
Grubb, 1997) while another one linked developmental English and psychology courses 
such that writing was taught using material from the psychology course (Cargill & 
Kalikoff, 2007). In two studies, developmental education and middle school students 
worked collaboratively to create “publishing companies” in order to share their writing or 
math products (Goode, 2000; Reilly & Pagnucci, 2007). Students’ informal, out-of- 
school knowledge was used to teach middle school pre-algebra by organizing the class 
around a project centered on a fictitious pizza company (Brenner, 2002). Developmental 
education courses in a learning community utilized content from a service learning 
experience, or paired English instruction and college success courses using the theme of 
African American culture, literature, and experience (E. Baker et al., 2009). In a final 
example, service learning in local organizations was used as an instructional foundation 
across the whole curriculum in a high school serving Native Hawaiian students 
(Yamauchi, 2003). 

2.3 Contextualization Beyond Basic Skills 

Our focus is the contextualization of basic reading, writing, and math skills, but it 
should be mentioned that contextualization is also used in discipline area instruction 
without a basic skills dimension. In this iteration, content area teachers contextualize 
instruction by referring to authentic practices related to the topics being taught in order to 
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